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The next day the House of Commons, losing all restraint, not
merely declared Wilkes expelled, but declared that Luttrell
"ought to have been returned," and, to the astonishment of
all London, formally seated him as member for Middlesex.
It was about the lime of this violently provocative action
that Franklin made his famous judgment that if Wilkes had had
a good character and George III a bad, the King would have
been turned off the throne. The opinion was based almost
wholly upon the state of London: he had noticed that "not a
door or \vindow shutter" was unmarked with the figures 45
for fifteen miles out of town, "and this continued here and
there quite to Winchester, which is 64 miles." But a
journey even to Winchester does not carry one deeply into
England, and the rage and excitement of London was not yet
extended to the rest of the country. The Wilkites could, it is
most probable, have occupied the City and defied the armed
forces which the Crown had immediately to hand. But such
an action by London would not (as a similar action in Paris
did in 1789) have led to a successful rebellion. The provinces
of England were not filled with the bitter, stormy hatred of the
provinces of France. Wilkes and his admirers, to gain their
support, had to start a campaign. To do this they had to
improvise not merely organization but principles, and in both
cases their cynical and frivolous chief provided instruments
which are still being used.
Their main weapon was the introduction, or at least revival,
of 'public meetings as a method of expressing opinion and influen-
cing the Government. These meetings were called for the
purpose, generally, of drafting and signing a petition to the
King or the Commons; they were addressed by itinerant
Wilkite speakers, who covered a regular "planned tour" as if
they had been modern organizers. Occasional meetings of
county freeholders were not unknown, though they were
unusual except at elections; apart from them, this most essen-
tial and apparently natural expression of democracy had
largely disappeared. Their second weapon was inducing